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Foreword 



The Methods of modern warfare and its wide deployment of forces make effec- 
tive communications one of the vital elements of victory. In the higher levels of 
command in the Army this is the responsibility of the Signal Corps. Actually, war 
laid far greater demands on Signal troops and equipment than the War Depart- 
ment had anticipated, and the rapid development of electronic devices continued 
to multiply these demands. For this reason, rather than through any fault of its 
own, the Signal Corps was perhaps the least ready of the technical services for the 
missions assigned to it after Pearl Harbor. That the Corps managed as well as it 
did to meet the demands of war was a tribute to the preparations described in the 
preceding volume of this subseries. The Corps’ burgeoning activities during 1942 
and the first half of 1 943 are the theme of this second volume. 

Based for the most part on War Department records, especially those of the 
Chief Signal Officer, the present history generally reflects his point of view. After 
March 1942 each of the technical services had its special problems within the fold 
of the Army Service Forces. Those of the Signal Corps were in some respects 
unique, and led to a partial decentralization of its functions from 1943 onward 
rather than to the centralized and autonomous control of Army communications 
that many Signal officers, including the Chief Signal Officer, wanted. The present 
volume shows how effectively, despite its organizational problems, the Corps man- 
aged in the period under review to prepare for its intricate and world-wide mission 
in the final war years. 



Washington, D. C. 
3 December 1954 



ALBERT C. SMITH 
Maj. Gen., U. S. A. 

Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



The scope of this, the second Volume devoted to the history of the Signal Corps 
during World War II, covers the events of 1942 and the first six months of 1943. 
Like the first volume in the subseries, The Emergency, by Dr. Dulany Terrett, 
this book presents a broad, panoramic view of the progress and problems, the 
defeats and triumphs, of a technical service in wartime. Since the time span covers 
only eighteen months, it has been possible to examine certain operations in con- 
siderable detail. Such emphasis on particular matters should not be taken to mean 
that they are necessarily more important than others which are touched upon 
lightly or omitted altogether, but only that they are illustrative or typical of the 
three main streams of Signal Corps effort. Research and development, training, 
and supply each swelled so quickly to proportions so vast that they almost engulfed 
the Signal Corps in the first year of war. How the Corps met the test is the subject 
matter of this volume. 

The treatment is in general chronological. The story opens with an account of 
the beginning, for the United States, of the war itself : those tense moments on 
the Hawaiian Island of Oahu when two young Signal Corps men at their radar 
picked up and tracked the Japanese bombers winging in to attack Pearl Harbor. 
Succeeding chapters carry the account forward on a broad front through the fol- 
lowing months of severe shortages, worried production efforts, and feverish prepa- 
rations for the first tests in combat with the enemy. They present the confusions 
and frustrations that attended the Army’s call for signal specialists and items of 
signal equipment in incredible numbers. The story is told from the viewpoint of the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer in Washington, where the important decisions 
were made that laid the groundwork for the eventually triumphant outcome. This 
viewpoint permits only side glances at Signal Corps activity in the theaters around 
the world until mid-1943, detailed theater accounts being reserved for the third 
and last volume in the Signal Corps’ World War II subseries. Finally, this volume 
touches upon two problems not unlike those experienced by some other technical 
services: how the Signal Corps fared within the framework of the conglomerate 
Army Service Forces, and how a conflict between development and procurement, 
and between operations and both, reached a crisis. The book ends with this crisis 
brought into focus in a conflict which led to the retirement of the Chief Signal 
Officer, but which brought forth no solid solution. 



IX 




This book is a product of truly collaborative effort. Four writers working to- 
gether produced the first draft, often two or more having labored over the same 
chapter. The chronological arrangement is owed to Dr. Terrett, until mid-1952 
the chief of the Signal Corps historical office when it was located in the Office of 
the Chief of Military History'. The contents of the book are in general handled 
according to subject in time segments : first, through the early months of the war, 
then through the second half of 1942, and finally through the first half of 1943. 
Only one subject receives strictly topical treatment. It is Signal Corps photography, 
or the story of the Army Pictorial Service, which Chapter XIII covers for the entire 
18-month period. The research and writing on the procurement and supply 
chapters are principally the work of Mrs. Harris, the training chapters the work of 
Miss Oakes, and the equipment studies the work of Dr. Thompson. The final 
reworking and revision of the first draft, together with much additional research 
and writing, were accomplished by Dr. Thompson and Mrs. Harris after this office 
was reorganized within the Signal Corps in August 1952. 

The authors are indebted to the Historical Section which existed in the Signal 
Corps from 1943 to early 1947 and whose members compiled a number of useful 
monograph studies, recorded many interviews, and collected a considerable 
quantity of valuable historical files. A large debt is owed to Mrs. Helen Sawka for 
her faithful and meticulous care and accuracy in checking and typing the manu- 
script throughout its several drafts and revisions. The authors are grateful for the 
corrections and comments of the many Signal Corps officers and personnel who 
reviewed the manuscript. They recognize, too, the invaluable advice and sugges- 
tions of those in the Office of the Chief of Military History who supervised and 
edited the text, especially Lt. Col. Leo J. Meyer, the Deputy Chief Historian, 
Dr. Stetson Conn, his successor, and Miss Ruth Stout, the editor of the subseries. 
Many thanks are due likewise to others who aided the editorial process: Mr. 
David Jaffe, Mrs. Loretto Stevens, and the photographic editor, Maj. Arthur T. 
Lawry, who searched out and prepared the illustrations. 

Washington, D. C. GEORGE RAYNOR THOMPSON 

3 December 1954 Chief, Historical Division Signal Corps 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS: THE TEST 




CHAPTER I 



December 1941 



“This Is Not Drill ” 

At four o’clock on the morning of 7 
December 1941, two U. S. Army signalmen 
switched on the radar at their station near 
the northernmost point of Oahu. They 
would be on duty until seven, when a truck 
would call to take them back to the post 
for breakfast. The rest of the day would be 
theirs, for it was Sunday, and the big 
SCR-270 radar would be closed down until 
the next early morning shift. Along with 
five other mobile stations spotted around 
the perimeter of the island until the per- 
manent sites could be made ready, the 
Opana radar was intended to operate for 
two hours before dawn and one afterward, 
according to the latest operating schedule 
agreed upon under the past week’s alert. 1 

Throughout the Hawaiian Department 
the alert had been ordered rather suddenly 
on Thanksgiving Day, and instructed all 
troops to be on guard against acts of sabo- 
tage. The Honolulu Advertiser had printed 

1 Pearl Harbor Attack: Hearings Before the Joint 
Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Har- 
bor Attack (Washington, 1946), Pt. 18, pp. 
3013-14. (Hereafter, Parts 1 through 39 will be 
referred to by the short title Pearl Harbor Attack. 
See | Bibliographical NoteT] Accounts of events in 
Washington, including War Department warning 
messages to the field commanders, may be found 
in this report. See also Mark Skinner Watson, Chief 
of Staff : Prewar Plans and Preparations , UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washing- 
ton, 1950), especially pp. 494-520. 



a story on the Saturday after Thanksgiving 
that had carried the headline “Japanese 
May Strike over Weekend,” and certainly 
it was difficult not to see how ominous the 
international situation was; yet nothing 
had happened, after all, and the round- 
the-clock operating schedule which the 
alert had brought about had been relaxed. 
Another week of menacing headlines had 
reached a climax just the day before, on 
6 December, with a warning, “Japanese 
Navy Moving South,” on the first page of 
the Advertiser r Many persons felt that it 
would be well, in view of the large popula- 
tion of Japanese origin in the Hawaiian 
Islands, to prepare for the possibility that 
a Japanese power drive into the rich 
Asiatic Indies might be accompanied by 
trouble stirred up locally. 

The officers charged with aircraft warn- 
ing saw no reason to anticipate trouble 
beyond that possibility. The operation of 
the radars and the control of the Signal 
Aircraft Warning Company, Hawaii (13 
officers and 348 enlisted men) were cur- 
rently responsibilities of the signal officer of 
the Hawaiian Department, although when 
the training phase was completed they were 
to be turned over to the Air Forces, which 
controlled the information center and the 
other elements comprising the aircraft 

1 Pearl Harbor Attack , Pt. 7, p. 3080. 
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warning system.' 5 The alert which the com- 
manding general, Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, 
had ordered into effect upon receipt of 
secret messages from his superiors in the 
War Department was the lowest of three 
grades, an alert against sabotage. Accord- 
ingly, in order not to risk burning out the 
radars, for which there were few spare 
parts, the acting signal officer of the 
Hawaiian Department (in the absence of 
the signal officer, who was on a trip to 
the United States) had instituted a short 
but intensive schedule calling for radar 
search during the three hours considered 
to be the most dangerous each day. More- 
over, the platoon lieutenant of the Signal 
Aircraft Warning Company, Hawaii, who 
had the Opana crew under his responsi- 
bility, had agreed that two men would be 
enough for the Sunday operation and had 
let the third, normally on the roster for that 
duty, off with a pass to Honolulu. Pvt. 
Joseph L. Lockard and Pvt. George A. El- 
liott drew the duty, went up to the station 
Saturday afternoon, and woke themselves 
up at four to begin their stint. 

The radio aircraft-detection device, the 
SCR--270, was very new and very secret. 
It generated a powerful pulse of electricity 
which its antenna threw out into the sur- 
rounding sky, and it caught upon the lu- 
minous face of its oscilloscope the reflection 
of the interrupted electric beams in case 

s (1) History of Subsection G-2, HUSAFMID- 
PAC, United States Army Forces, Middle Pacific 
and Predecessor Commands, I, 1—2, 25. (Hereafter 
cited as Hist of Subsec G-2, HUSAFMIDPAC. ) 
OCMH. (2) Pearl Harbor Attack, Pt. 31, APHB 
Exhibit 58, Report on the Establishment of AWS 
in Hawaii, with Incls 1 — 181. (3) Testimony of 
Maj Gen Howard C. Davidson, APHB, pp. 4 1 25 — 
51. MS File, Pearl Harbor, DRB AGO. (4) Sig 
AW Co, Hawaii, History of the Aircraft Warn- 
ing System in Hawaii. AF Archives SIG-(HA- 
WAII)-HI, 7896-54. 



anything got in the way. Some of these 
echoes were steadfast, caused by nearby 
cliffs and hills beyond which the radar was 
blind. Others were temporary— and these 
were the ones to watch for. They indicated 
and tracked airplanes in the sky reflecting 
the invisible beams of the radar transmitter. 

For the entire three hours of their sched- 
uled watch, Privates Lockard and Elliott 
saw nothing out of the ordinary. Elliott 
was new to the device, but it was as ap- 
parent to him as to Lockard that the oscil- 
loscope showed a normal early dawn sky, 
with an occasional airplane from one of 
the military or naval fields on the island. 
At 0700 they prepared to close down. The 
truck was late. The radar hut was warmer 
than the out-of-doors and there were places 
to sit down, so Elliott urged that they keep 
the equipment on while they were waiting. 
He could then take advantage of a good 
opportunity to practice with it under Lock- 
ard’s supervision. At 0702 an echo appeared 
on their oscilloscope such as neither of them 
had ever seen before. It was very large and 
luminous. They reasoned that something 
must be wrong with the equipment. Lock- 
ard checked it, found it in good working 
order, and observed that the echo was as 
large as ever. He took over the dial con- 
trols, and Elliott moved over to the plot- 
ting board. By their calculations, a large 
flight of airplanes was 1 32 miles off Kahuku 
Point and approaching at a speed of three 
miles a minute. 

Because such a large formation was so 
unusual, Private Elliott suggested that they 
report it to the information center. After 
some discussion, Lockard agreed, and El- 
liott made the call at 0720. 4 At the informa- 

1 (1) Pearl Harbor Attack, Pt. 22, p. 221, and 
Pt. 29, p. 2 12 Iff ; Pt. 27, pp. 517-26; Pt. 36, p. 561. 
(2) Testimony of Pvts George A. Elliott and Joseph 
L. Lockard, APHB, pp. 994-1014, 1014-34. MS 
File, Pearl Harbor, DRB AGO. 
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tion center at Fort Shafter, atop a small 
concrete building used as a signal ware- 
house, only Pvt. Joseph P. McDonald, 
580th Aircraft Warning Company, Oahu, 
and a young Air Corps lieutenant, Kermit 
Tyler, were present in the building. The 
plotters had left at 0700 to enjoy their first 
off-duty day in a month. McDonald had 
been on duty at the private branch ex- 
change switchboard since 1700 the previous 
evening, and was waiting out the last ten 
minutes until he, too, would leave at 0730. 
So far as he knew at the moment he was 
alone in the building. There was no one at 
the Navy position — no one had been ap- 
pointed. Tyler would not have been in the 
center, either, except that he was new, and 
the air control officer had thought it a good 
idea for him to take a four-hour tour of duty 
to become acquainted with the routine. 
Thus it was only an accident that Lockard 
and Elliott happened to be on hand at the 
detector station after 0700, and part of no 
formal schedule that McDonald and Tyler 
happened to be on hand after that time at 
the information center. 

When McDonald answered Elliott’s call, 
Elliott told him that a large number of 
planes was coming in from the north, three 
points east, and asked him to get in touch 
with somebody who could do something 
about it. McDonald agreed, hung up, 
looked around and saw Lieutenant Tyler 
sitting at the plotting board. McDonald 
gave him the message. Tyler showed no in- 
terest. McDonald then called back the 
Opana unit, and got Lockard on the wire. 
By this time Lockard was excited, too. Mc- 
Donald, leaving Lockard on the wire, went 
back and asked Tyler if he wouldn’t please 
talk to the Opana men. Tyler did, spoke to 
Lockard, and said, in effect, “Forget it.” 
Tyler had heard that a flight of Army bomb- 



ers was coming in from the mainland that 
morning, and he had heard Hawaiian music 
played through the night over the radio, a 
common practice for providing a guide 
beam to incoming pilots flying in from the 
mainland. He assumed that the airplanes 
the radar was reporting were either the 
B— 17’s expected from the west coast, or 
bombers from Hickam Field, or Navy patrol 
planes. 5 

Back at the Opana station after talking 
with Tyler, Lockard wanted to shut the 
unit down, but Elliott insisted on following 
the flight. They followed its reflection to 
within twenty miles, where it was lost in 
a permanent echo created by the surround- 
ing mountains. By then it was 0739. e A little 
later the truck came, and they started back 
to the camp at Lawailoa for breakfast. On 
the way, they met a truck headed away 
from camp, bearing the rest of the crew 
with all their field equipment. The driver 
for Lockard and Elliott blew the horn to 
signal the other truck to stop, but the driver 
paid no attention and kept on going. 

The Japanese air attack on Pearl Har- 
bor began at 0755, with almost simul- 
taneous strikes at the Naval Air Station at 
Ford Island and at Hickam Field, followed 
by attacks on strategic points all over the 
island of Oahu. The residents of Oahu were 
accustomed to the sight and sound of bombs 
used in military practice maneuvers; they 
did not realize immediately that this time 
it was no practice drill. Some of the Signal 
Corps officers on the island were on duty; 
others were alerted by the first wave of 
bombings; still others knew nothing of it 
until notified officially. 

5 Pearl Harbor Attack, Pt. 27, p. 569, and Pt. 32, 
pp. 343-44. See also Pt. 10, pp. 5027-33; Pt. 27, 
pp. 520-22, 531-33; Pt. 29, pp. 2121-26. 

6 Ibid., Pt. 21, Item 38, Original Radar Plot 
Opana Station 7 Dec 41. 
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Lt. Col. Carroll A. Powell, the Hawai- 
ian Department signal officer, had just re- 
turned from a trip to the mainland. Lt. Col. 
Maurice P. Chadwick had been appointed 
only a month before as signal officer of the 
25th Infantry Division, which was charged 
with the defense of the beaches, the har- 
bor, and the city of Honolulu. He was in his 
quarters at Hickam Field when the first 
bomb dropped on the battleships in the har- 
bor. A few minutes later Japanese planes 
winged in low over his house as they at- 
tacked the nearby hangars. Hastily the 
colonel piled mattresses around a steel din- 
ing table and gathered his children under 
its shelter. Then he hurried off to direct the 
communication activities of the signal com- 
pany as the troops moved into position. 7 

The officer in charge of the wire con- 
struction section of the department signal 
office, 1st Lt. William Scandrett, was re- 
sponsible for installing and maintaining all 
permanent wire communication systems 
throughout the islands — command and fire 
control cables, post base distribution facili- 
ties, and the trunking circuits from major 
installations. By one of the quirks of fate 
that determine the course of events, the En- 
gineers had been remodeling the tunnels at 
the battle command post, and the Signal 
Corps had removed the switchboard and 
distribution cables to preserve them from 
the blasting and construction. Thus the com- 
mand post was virtually without telephone 
communication when the Japanese struck. 
At once Scandrett’s Signal Corps crews 
rushed to the command post and restored 
the switchboard and cables in record time. 8 



7 Interv, SigC Hist Sec with Col Chadwick (for- 
merly Sig Officer, 25th Inf Div, Hawaiian Dept), 



16 Oct 43. SigC Hist Sec File. (See Bibliographical 
Note.) 

8 Warrant Officer John E. Carney later received 

a Legion of Merit for his work that morning. Interv, 



At Schofield Barracks, men from the com- 
munications section of the 98th Antiaircraft 
Regiment were frantically setting up switch- 
boards and connecting telephones at the 
regimental command post at Wahiawa for 
the gun positions around Wheeler Field and 
Schofield Barracks. The communications 
lines had been strung to each gun position, 
and at the command post itself all the wires 
were in and tagged. But under the Novem- 
ber alert the telephones and switchboards 
remained in the supply room at Schofield 
Barracks as a precaution against theft and 
sabotage. About 0830 2d Lt. Stephen G. 
Saltzman and S. Sgt. Lowell V. Klatt saw 
two pursuit planes pull out of a dive over 
Wheeler Field and head directly toward 
them. Each of the men seized an automatic 
rifle and began firing. One of the two planes, 
trapped by high tension wires, crashed on 
the far side of the command post building. 
Running around to look at it, the men felt 
worried — to use Saltzman's words — at see- 
ing an American engine, an American pro- 
peller, and an American parachute. “And, 
well, that’s about all there was to it” — ex- 
cept that Air Corps Intelligence later de- 
cided that the plane was Japanese — “and 
we went back and finished setting up our 
communications.” 9 Within twenty-five min- 
utes the equipment was connected. In fact, 
communications were set up hours before 
the guns were in place and ready to fire, in 
late afternoon. 

Within a half hour after the first bombs 
fell in Hawaii, the Signal Aircraft Warning 

SigC Hist Sec with Lt Col William Scandrett (for- 
merly O/C Wire Const Sec, Hawaiian Dept Sig 
Off), 28 Jul 44. 

8 (1) Pearl Harbor Attack, Pt. 22, pp. 273-74, 
278-79. (2) Hist of Subsec G-2, HUSAFMIDPAC, 
I, 48-49, citing Ltr, Hq 98th AA, Schofield Bar- 
racks, to CG 53d Brigade AA, Ft. Shafter, 15 Dec 
41, sub: Narrative rpt of initial opn of 98th CA 
to meet Japanese attack on Oahu, 7 Dec 41. 



